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of the disillusion of a lover. When Loucheur came to
Berlin in the spring of 1927, and Stresemann held a great
reception in his honour, he asked him many questions
about Briand. At a private luncheon party at the villa,
Loucheur dominated the conversation with anecdotes
of Briand; Stresemann hung on his lips, and there was
a note of something like tenderness in his ringing
laughter. He often talked to Marcel Ray, who had
accompanied Loucheur, about the doubts that tortured
him, his shaken confidence, and the bitterness of his
disappointment. " He quivered inwardly with fever-
ish passion that he could scarcely control, and which
constantly made him unjust. And there were people
who looked on him as cynical, whereas he suffered, in
fact, from an excess of sensibility," wrote Ray, in his
obituary notice. " Briand's long and cautious silence
after the conversation at Thoiry, which had only
taken place a few months before, upset him to such
an extent that he spoke of it with eyes that were
almost wet as though he were struggling to overcome
his tears. ' I can't have been wrong/ he cried; * I
staked everything on that one card/ "

In the face of all his doubts, in his days of faith and
of bitter disillusion he remained loyal to Briand ; even
when he gave way to anger, he was always careful
never to let fall the lightest word of reproach against
him. At the bottom of his soul he kept his faith in the
man, though he often complained of him bitterly. , . .
" I can't have been wrong. . . ." He endured the
ridicule of his enemies, the laughter of the malicious,
the jeers of the spiteful, and the reproach of credulity.
He never uttered a word to divert the attacks to
Briand, never tried to put the blame on to the French-